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the only stake that was being played for, if the only questions had been 
those of deciding about a few gendarmes and meagre custom duties. 
Let it rather be supposed that this effort and activity and intrigue were 
meant to build up, on the threshold of the twentieth century, the most 
extraordinary structure of political power that had ever been raised 
since the time of Napoleon I; to save Bismarck's work from the assault 
of age; to secure Germany in the domination of Europe that had 
belonged to her from 1871 to 1891 — and even to 1902; to oppose these 
new combinations by an alliance that had gloriously won its laurels in 
a scries of trials, and with it to overcome them. Then one may admit 
that the sometime exaggerated ardor of German policy was not unjusti- 
fiable. " Its only crime in the eyes of history will be that of having been 
useless." 

As the author says, the plan of the book resulted from the subject 
itself. France and the Russian Alliance, France and the English " En- 
tente," France and the Mediterranean Understandings, France and the 
Triple Alliance, Conflict of the Alliances, The New Asiatic and European 
Understandings, these chapters follow one another in logical order. 
The chapter on France and the United States, although of little impor- 
tance to the main argument of the book, was necessary in view of the 
immediate circumstances that produced it. 

In conclusion, M. Tardieu gives us an interesting exposition of the 
present attitude of France in relation to Germany. 

M. Tardieu is singularly well qualified by training and opportunity 
to write such a book as this. It is a valuable addition to the history 
of European diplomacy of our time, and withal it is so readable a 
book that it should appeal, not only to students, but to all who are 
interested in world affairs. 

George Frederick Andrews. 



The Russian Army and the Japanese War. By General Kuropatkin. 
Translated by Captain A. B. Lindsay and edited by Major E. D. 
Swinton, D.S.O., R.E. With maps and illustrations. In two 
volumes. (New York. E. P. Dutton and Company. 1909. Pp. 
xxi, 309; rti, 348.) 

As we learn from the translator's preface and author's introduction, 
these extremely interesting and important volumes are a translation of 
the fourth (together with the conclusion of the third) volume of a much 
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larger work which was suppressed in Russia almost immediately after 
its publication. That portion of the work which is not translated (i. e., 
the first two volumes and the bulk of the third) appears to have been of 
purely technical or military interest and almost wholly devoted to 
accounts of the three battles of Liao-yang, the Sha Ho, and Mukden. 
Of these volumes, only the third (containing the account of the battle of 
Mukden and the summary of the War) was written by General Kuropat- 
kin himself. 

This summary appears as the first chapter of the translation before us. 
It contains an historical r6sume of the tasks accomplished by the Russian 
army during the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, and includes sta- 
tistics on the human cost of war which should furnish useful ammunition 
to the pacifists. In this connection, special attention should be called to 
the table on I, p. 99. If correct, it shows that the losses in killed and 
wounded during the nineteenth century were almost double those of the 
eighteenth — a view which, as the editor remarks, is not generally accepted. 

The second chapter contains General Kuropatkin's conclusions on the 
strategical value of the Russian frontiers. These are based on what is 
evidently a thorough study of the subject, and were embodied in a 
report which he made in 1900 when he was minister of war. This por- 
tion of the General's work should have great interest for Russia's neigh- 
bors, inasmuch as his conclusions seem to be sound and reasonable. 
After examining successively the frontiers of Russia on the side of Sweden, 
Germany, Austro-Hungary, Turkey, Persia, Afghanistan, China, etc., 
he concludes (I, p. 73) that the Russians "are for over 11,000 miles 
in touch with nine States, and nowhere wish any realignment of their 
frontier." It must be especially gratifying to the British to learn that 
he has always been opposed to the annexation by Russia of any part of 
Afghanistan, and that the interests of the Lion and the Bear in Asia are 
identical. His greatest anxiety is evidently on the side of Germany and 
Austria, for his main conclusion in 1900 was that " our Western frontier 
has never in the whole history of Russia been exposed to such danger in 
the event of a European war as it is now." This is an idea to which 
General Kuropatkin returns again and again. 

Chapters hi and iv are mainly historical. They are somewhat 
desultory and are apparently designed to show that " our military posi- 
tion does not now compare so favorably as formerly with that of our 
neighbors, principally owing to our lack of railways, and our western 
frontiers are exposed to great danger through the perfect state of prepa- 
ration of Germany and Austria .... Thus the chief duty 
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of the war department in the first years of the present century is the 
defence of our frontiers. Of these, our Austrian and German borders, 
being the most dangerous, should receive our particular attention." 
(I, pp. 97 and 103.) He claims that Russia is essentially a land power 
and is in "no need of any further increase of territory." 

In chapter v the author shows that in spite of the good work accom- 
plished by the war department during the years 1898-1904 when he was 
war minister, Russia was not ready for war in 1904. There is also severe 
criticism of the management of Russian finances by M. de Witte. 

Perhaps the most interesting chapter is the one (chapter vi) dealing 
with the causes of the war. It cannot be said that the author throws 
much new light upon this subject which is perhaps as fully and generally 
understood as any series of events in modern history. But he does bring 
into clear relief the fact that the war was the result of Russian aggression 
and greed. The first step was the intervention which forced Japan to 
accede the Liao-tung Peninsula to China in 1895. Then followed in 
rapid succession the construction of the Chinese-Eastern Railway 
tfnough Manchuria, the lease of Port Arthur and Talien-wan (Dalny), 
and the occupation of Manchuria by Russian troops in consequence of the 
Boxer uprising. 

"There can," in our author's opinion, "be no question of our sincere 
intention — at that time — (in 1900) to evacuate Manchuria 
But so long ago as 1900 it had seemed doubtful whether we should be 
able to carry out this promise" (I, p. 158). Nevertheless a treaty of 
evacuation covering the whole of Manchuria was concluded with China 
in April, 1902. (Even Kuropatkin had not been in favor of evacuating 
Northern Manchuria.) 

The process of evacuation was actually begun in accordance with 
the terms of this treaty. That portion of Southern Manchuria west of 
the Liao River was readily abandoned, and even Mukden had been 
emptied of troops, "when suddenly everything was stopped by order of 
Admiral Alexieff." His reasons for taking such action have not, to this 
day, been sufficiently cleared up. It is definitely known, however, that 
the change in policy which stopped the withdrawal of troops from 
Southern Manchuria corresponded in time with the first visit to the Far 
East of State Councillor Bezobrazoff (II, p. 169). 

It appears from certain documents appended by the editor to the 
second volume, that this promotor (it is eminently fitting that the arch 
villain of a modern up-to-date tragedy should be a promotor) had 
managed to interest a number of the members of the imperial family 
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(including the czar himself) in certain timber concessions on the Yalu 
River in Korea. These schemes were in part opposed by the Russian 
ministers of finance, foreign affairs and war (de Witte, Landorff, and 
Kuropatkin), but Bezobrazoff found a ready instrument in Admiral 
Alexieff who, to the " complete surprise" of our author, was appointed 
viceroy of the Far East on August 15, 1903. It was the " firm" and un- 
conciliatory attitude of Alexieff toward Japan during the negotiation 
which followed that resulted in war. 

Although General Kuropatkin repeatedly speaks of the emperor's 
expressed wish that " our enterprises in the Far East should not lead to 
war," yet it is pretty clear to one who reads between the lines that he 
considers the emperor responsible, in a negative sense, at least, for the 
outbreak of the Russo-Japanese War. There can be little doubt but 
that this will be the verdict of history. 

Among the general causes which contributed to Japan's success (see 
chapter vii), Kuropatkin emphasizes the patriotism, education, 
intelligence, organized efficiency, preparedness, but, above all, the high 
moral tone and qualities of the Japanese people. It is interesting to note 
that he cites as historical examples of inferior moral qualities the Federals 
of our Civil War and the British in South Africa as compared with the 
Confederates and the Boers. 

Among the reasons for the reverses of the Russians (chapters vii 
x), he points to their inferiority to the Japanese in these and other 
respects. He especially dwells upon the loss of the Russian fleet; the 
delay in mobilization and difficulties of transportation due to the neces- 
sity of operating from a base 4000 miles away with which the army was 
connected by the sole means of a badly constructed and poorly equipped 
single-track railway; the insufficient training of the troops (mainly 
reservists) and the shortage of officers; the lack of patriotism and the 
unpopularity of the war in Russia; and the revolutionary propaganda 
which even infected the army in Manchuria. 

Yet General Kuropatkin is firmly convinced that these difficulties had 
been largely overcome, and that victory was within Russia's grasp when 
the peace of Portsmouth was declared. This is perhaps the leading 
argument of the work — the main purpose for which it was written. It 
is a theme to which the author recurs again and again. The argument is 
summarized in chapter xii, entitled The Summary of the War. 

One whole chapter (xi) is devoted to a consideration and recommenda- 
tion of remedies and measures for the improvement and reorganization of 
the Russian armv. 
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On the whole, our impressions of the character and personality of the 
author left by this work are most pleasing. He strikes us as a man of 
great talent and distinction. Above all, he seems transparently honest, as 
becomes a certaiatype of Russian with whom many of us are acquainted. 
He warmly defends his conduct of the administration of the war depart- 
ment and of the war, but he admits his own shortcomings. He acknowl- 
edges that he was primarily responsible for the reverse at Mukden, and in 
his remarkable Farewell Address to the Officers of the First Manchurian 
Army (ii, 88-97), he franklv says: 

" Before all others, I, your senior commander, am guilty because I did 
not succeed in rectifying our many moral and material defects during 
the war, and in making the most of the undoubted strong points of our 
troops." 

He is also extremely generous to his honorable foe. 

Yet this honest, generous-hearted, high-minded spirit apparently sees 
nothing in the conduct of the Russian revolutionists except unworthy 
ends. But that he is not a mere bureaucrat, that he does see the neces- 
sity for thorough and far-reaching reforms, is evident in several passages 
(see especially ii, pp. 92-93 of his Farewell Address). 

The style is somewhat redundant. There is constant and wearisome 
repetition. There are some aphorisms, and an occasional gleam of 
humor, as when he says: " At Sebastopol we had only smooth-bore mus- 
kets, excellent for making a noise." In speaking of the Russian people 
at the time of the Crimean War, he remarks : 

'' Every one was, so to speak, dressed in a tunic buttoned right up to 
the chin, and looked as if he had swallowed a poker. The whole coun- 
try, army included, could say nothing but " Very good;" " Quite so;" and 
" All correct." 

A good example of one of his rare aphorisms is "Strength lies — in 
the truth." 

The work is furnished with a good index, several valuable appendices, 
a fine map of the theatre of operations south of Mukden, and a number of 
illustrations. 

Amos S. Hershey. 



